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AT DEADLINE 


By R. L. P. 














UBLISHERS are paying more and 

more attention to the appearance 
of their newspapers—are trying new 
departures in front page make-up and 
in headlines. 

In keeping with this trend, Tuer 
QUILL presents this month the first of 
a series of illustrated articles by John 
E. Allen, editor of the Linotype News, 
discussing such changes and the rea- 
sons they are being made. We feel 
that the series will be interesting and 
helpful. 

Timely too, in view of the approach- 
ing vote of the American Newspaper 
Guild on the question of affiliation 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor, is R. J. Cruikshank’s discussion 
of the British Institute of Journalists 
and the National Union of Journalists. 

Other articles include Russell 
Campbell’s lively account of the 
troupe of trained seals James A. 
Stuart, managing editor of the Indian- 
apolis Star, calls upon to present the 
Star to the public, and a reply to Rob- 
ert M. Hyatt’s article, “Fiction Char- 
acters Are Fakes,” which appeared in 
the July issue. The reply is penned 
by Joseph Creamer, of New York City. 


EXT month Tue Quit expects to 
begin publication of a monthly 
department of aids and tips for writers, 
to be edited by J. Gunnar Back, free 
lance writer until recently a member 
of the faculty at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Announcements from publishers, 
magazine writers, syndicates and 
others needing fiction and articles are 
invited. 


AST month there appeared in this 

column an account of a reporter’s 
$80 suit and how it helped unravel the 
mystery slaying of Howard Carter 
Dickinson, New York attorney, in 
Detroit some weeks ago. 

There’s a grin in another incident 
that took place during the develop- 
ment of the same case. Here it is! 

A taxicab driver figured in the in- 
vestigation. Kendrick Kimball, staff 
writer of the News, was sent to inter- 
view him. 

Some time later the phone rang on 
the desk of Mark Mathews, assistant 
city editor. Kimball was on the other 
end of the line. 


(Continued on page 12) 


























What Organization Has Done for 


British Journalism 
By R. J. CRUIKSHANK 


American Correspondent, London News Chronicle 


the more deeply I am impressed 

by the solid ability, the vision, 
the energy and the wonderful craft- 
manship that contribute to the making 
of the great American newspapers. 

They seem to me at once works of 
art and marvels of engineering. They 
possess many qualities which, as a 
predatory patriot, I should dearly like 
to see communicated to the leading 
organs of my own country. I hope 
you will feel that this is no empty 
compliment but is the sincere tribute 
of a man who spends the greater part 
of his existence wading through news- 
papers from far and wide. 

I have been asked to discuss some- 
thing of the results of organization in 
British journalism. I shall leave you 
to draw whatever moral you please to 
adorn my tale. I do not know enough 
about newspaper conditions in this 
country to be able to express an opin- 
ion as to what form of organization 
would be of the greatest benefit to 
American newspapermen. It may be 
that conditions in our two countries 
are so widely different that what 
would be good for England might be 
bad for America. That is for you to 
decide. I want at the outset to dis- 
claim all intentions of suggesting to 
our American cousins how they should 
break the eggs for their own partic- 
ular omelet. 

I have no pretensions to speak as an 
authority on the subject of journalists’ 
organizations in Great Britain. My 
experience is confined to a member- 
ship in the National Union of Jour- 
nalists of over 20 years and to a friend- 
ship with many members of the rival 
organization, the Institute. 


HE longer I stay in this country 


TTEMPTS are often made to 
dramatize the conflicting claims 
of these two organizations in the terms 
of Prestige versus Material Gain. It 
is said that the Union is exclusively 
absorbed in bread-and-butter politics, 
that it cares only to extract higher 
wages and better conditions for its 
members without giving a thought to 
raising the standards of the craft. I 
remember once that Lord Northcliffe, 
a year or so before he died, issued a 
peppery pamphlet entitled “Jam Fac- 
tory Journalism” as an answer to the 
demands of the Union. That phrase 
of the irritated giant expresses vividly 
a certain line of criticism which the 
Union has met from the start. 
On the other hand the people who 
are opposed to the Institute say that 
it is like those Polish nobles of whom 


Bismarck spoke who wore sables but 
no shirts. The critics of the Institute 
say that it forgets journalists cannot 
eat dignity for dinner nor pay their 
rent with prestige. 

Each organization has been affected 
by these contrary streams of criticism. 
At its annual conferences in recent 
years the National Union has engaged 
in discussions on various proposals for 
raising the status of the journalist, it 
has given its benediction to educa- 
tional schemes and its spokesmen have 
been eloquent in condemning the drift 
towards sensationalism. The Union 
has always expressed strong dislike 
for that insane race between the four 
great national dailies to see how much 
circulation could be put on by gift 
schemes and competitions with extrav- 
agant prizes. 


NE can trace a growing feeling 

in the Union that it should de- 
vote itself more and more to those 
great problems of the journalist’s ob- 
ligations to the public. I think the 
wisest heads in the Union realize that 
there are grave dangers ahead of us. 
The concentration of newspaper power 
in the hands of a few Press Lords is 
likely to provoke a strong political re- 
action. There is a feeling among con- 
siderable sections of the population 


that it is against the public interest to 
permit men to enjoy so much power 
with so few checks. It is believed that 
this great authority is often used in an 
arbitrary and irresponsible fashion, for 
the satisfaction of personal whims and 
personal grudges, and for the acquisi 
tion of greater wealth and more for 
midable power rather than for the 
service of the public. 

I can detect in England a steady 
stream of tendency in favor of re 
striction upon the press. The Act of 
Parliament forbidding the publication 
of more than the barest details of di 
vorce suits was the start of a move 
ment that in my judgment is steadily 
gaining strength. Once you have 
granted the principle of newspaper 
regulation, it is fatally easy to take the 
next step. One sees a hostility to 
newspapers cropping out in many di 
rections. There is, for example, the 
willingness of juries to give heavy 
damages against newspapers on the 
slightest provocation. There is also 
the stubborn resistance on the part of 
many provincial towns to any effort of 
the London Press Lords to capture 
their local newspapers. 

I can see the possibility of some fu 
ture Government dominated by Left 
Wing sentiment using this emotion to 











INCE the American Newspaper Guild came into being there 
has been keen interest in the British Institute of Journalists 


and the National Union of Journalists. 


Both have been dis- 


cussed in The Quill before, but never in any more interesting 
fashion than R. J. Cruikshank, American correspondent of the 
London News Chronicle, treats of them in the accompanying 


article. 


His observations are particularly timely now because of the 
approaching referendum of members of the American News- 
paper Guild on the question of affiliation with the American 


Federation of Labor. 


Mr. Cruikshank’s comment on the two British organizations 
was presented originally before members of the New York 
alumni chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic 


fraternity. 
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impose a rigorous censorship of the 
Press. You must bear in mind that a 
great many members of the Labor 
Party have never forgiven the Press 
Lords for the part they played in se- 
curing the defeat of the Party in 1924 
and 1931. They regard themselves as 
the victims of an unscrupulous use of 
the mighty engine of propaganda. It 
seems to many of the most thoughtful 
men in English journalism that the 
best way to save our newspapers from 
curbs in the future is to win a warmer 
sympathy and deeper respect from the 
public. If the man in the street be- 
comes imbued with the idea that a 
number of the leading newspapers are 
chiefly designed to serve the two ends 
of personal exploitation and private 
profit then I fear he will not raise a 
finger to defend these journals from 
the measure of control which will in- 
evitably be proposed. 

It is here that the issue of standards 
becomes of paramount importance. 
We have to find some means of safe- 
guarding our integrity, of preventing 
our moral exploitation by proprietors 
whose sense of responsibility is—shall 
we say—intermittent? As Lord Mor- 
ley said, it makes all the difference 
whether you put Truth in the first 
place, and many of us are chiefly 
anxious to put Truth first in our jour- 
nalistic careers and let Propaganda 
come hobbling in at the end of the 
race. I feel all the more free to speak 
of this inasmuch as I have always been 
lucky in serving proprietors who cher- 
ished the highest standards of jour- 
nalistic honor. 


E have entered a strange new 
world. Humanity’s old citadels 
are dissolving like sand-castles. Old 
habits of thought, old checks, old loy- 
alties have gone down the wind. Vast 
masses of men and women everywhere 
are filled with unrest and discontent. 
Their minds, having broken away from 
the old moorings, have become exceed- 
ingly susceptible to propaganda. It is 
the supreme hour of opportunity for 
the demagogue. Never before in the 
history of our craft has such a heavy 
burden of social obligation rested upon 
the journalist. That is particularly 
true of those of us who represent coun- 
tries such as the United States and 
Great Britain which have not yet suc- 
cumbed to dictatorship, and, please 
God, are not likely to. If we can keep 
our heads and our consciences through 
this trying time we shall have done 
a good turn for humanity and democ- 
racy. 

There is a passage in Mr. Frank 
Parker Stockbridge’s “A Plea for Pro- 
fessional Standards” in the December 
issue of THe Quit that I should like 


THE QUILL 


to quote because it splendidly ex- 
presses the aspiration of many of us 
on both sides of the Atlantic: “The 
work of the lowliest reporter is, to use 
a current phrase, affected with a pub- 
lic interest. Upon his devotion to his 
duty, his honesty and his intelligent 
understanding, depend decisions 
charged with social consequences, de- 
cisions whether the masses are to be 
truly informed or fed with half-truths 
or utterly misled.” 

Professional standards are now seen 
to be not a charming decoration of our 
lives but a functional necessity. 

I trust you will forgive this some- 
what oblique approach to my theme. 


E were, perhaps, lucky in Eng- 
land in having been able to set- 
tle the economic issue at a time when 
the moral or ethical one did not seem 
to be as urgent as it does today. The 
National Union was created out of a 
ferment of discontent on the part of 
numberless newspapermen over poor 
wages, long hours and humiliating con- 
ditions of employment. The Institute 
was the embodiment of the desire of 
a number of admirable craftsmen to 
improve the standing of the journalist 
in society and to make him conscious 
of his responsibility to the community. 
I think it is fair to say that the Na- 
tional Union has succeeded in its main 
objective of bettering the lot of the 
working newspaperman in a way that 
would have seemed miraculous 25 
years ago. That success has had a 
double bearing upon the question of 
standards. In the first place, higher 
wages and more dignified conditions 
have brought into English newspaper 
work a far finer type of recruit than 
we had before the war. Secondly, the 
satisfaction of the economic needs has 
left the abler and more aggressive 
members of the Union free to turn 
their mind to issues of ethics and so- 
cial responsibility. 

I think you can see now the point 
at which I have been driving, namely 
that the gulf between the Union and 
the Institute is far narrower than it 
was 10, 15, 20 years ago. There have 
been, in fact, during the past few years 
several attempts to amalgamate them. 
I should very much like to see this 
happen for I believe that we should 
then be in an invulnerable position. 
We could protect our economic gains 
and at the same time do far more than 
we are able at present to safeguard 
our professional integrity. I think 
that the organization which is able 
simultaneously to assure its members 
a decent life on the material level and 
a sense of spiritual dignity and social 
service is as near perfection as we can 
get in this world. 


August, 1935 


HERE does not seem to be any log- 

ical reason why the Union and the 
Institute should not be merged. As 
far as I can gather it is largely minor 
issues of personal pride and prestige 
which divide them. I asked recently 
for the latest membership figures of 
the two organizations. They are as 
follows: National Union, 5,600, Insti- 
tute just over 2,000. You can readily 
imagine from this that the Institute 
has some of the coyness of the weaker 
partner in a fusion. It is naturally 
anxious to ride in future outside the 
tiger ana not inside. 

That rule of the Union which for- 
bids editors to be members on the 
ground that they do not share the eco- 
nomic interests of their reporters used 
to be thought an insuperable barrier 
to fusion, but I think that in the future 
a good many of our people will come 
to feel that in protecting our stand- 
ards the cooperation of the editors 
would be invaluable. You see, when- 
ever an organization of working news- 
papermen, such as the Union, turns 
its attention to newspaper ethics it is 
faced with the appallingly difficult 
problem of defining the just boun- 
daries of its interest. 

Where is the dividing line between 
a proper concern for the ethics of our 
craft and such an interference with 
the policy of a newspaper as might be 
construed as a particularly unwise at- 
tempt at press censorship? To what 
degree and in what manner do we pro- 
pose to bring influence to bear on 
those newspaper proprietors whom we 
feel are steadily lowering the dignity 
of journalism and bringing the possi- 
bility of censorship like a creeping 
shadow over the heads of all of us? 
Just how do you suggest we could, 
without making fools of ourselves, pre- 
serve the integrity of our craft and 
save the public from the vicious trick- 
ery of propaganda? It would be very 
useful to hear what suggestions an in- 
formed body such as this could con- 
tribute to our problem. 


HILE we have a strong desire to 
improve the standards of jour- 
nalism and to win for ourselves a 
higher place in the esteem and trust 
of the public, a great many members 
of the Union are sternly opposed to 
any action that might savor of polit- 
ical interference with the newspapers 
which they serve. This issue nearly 
wrecked the Union in the General 
Strike of 1926 and, incidentally, it led 
to the Manchester Guardian, the or- 
gan of the purest type of British Li- 
beralism, forming what you in this 
country call company unions. 
The Guardian refused to have any 
more truck with organized journal- 
(Continued on page 7) 
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Why Fiction Character Are Fakes 


N these pages recently a contributor 
took authors to task for the char- 
acters they portray. He did not 

mention or, perhaps, consider, that the 
average commercial raconteur is a 
versatile entertainer who rarely, if 
ever, creates “a character”; would be 
discommoded if he did and that his 
editor would be highly embarrassed 
if such a creature were plopped on his 
doorstep. 

There are writers of mystery stories, 
young love stories, sport stories and 
God knows what other kind of stories, 
who have but one stock character they 
use over and over with infinite varia- 
tions. Why this should be, I don’t 
know. Perhaps it is because Amer- 
ican readers are far more stupid than 
any other kind of readers, but this is 
merely a statement of opinion . 
backed, however, by years of writing 
for, selling to and promoting maga- 
zines. 


OR the sake of argument suppose 
we pause a moment and consider 
the work of the late Arthur Somers 
Roche. There’s no particular reason 
why we should select Mr. Roche. 
There are other authors equally as 
successful and productively obedient 
to the editors they endeavor to please. 
Now, Mr. Roche had developed the 
happy facility of concocting a type of 
yarn known among us fiction racket- 
eers as “a light mystery.” It was en- 
tertaining, swift-moving, it had that 
required degree of heart-tug; its char- 
acters were a colorful and seasoned 
conglomeration of society playboys, 
sleek and altogether breath-taking de- 
butantes, chorus girls and racketeers, 
all of whom Mr. Roche parried with a 
tall and engagingly cynical hero who 
stood six foot two, held the pass-key 
to “society” and had a nose for news. 
There was nothing original about 
this character of Mr. Roche’s. One 
could encounter his counterpart in 
other published stories. In nine out 
of ten tales he was a momentarily re- 
tired, bored, fired or vacationing news- 
paperman. In nine out of ten tales 
he was tall, dark and not, heaven help 
us, very responsive to feminine allure. 
He could swing from the glib, fragile 
chatter of society to the jargon of the 
underworld. He was everything the 
newspapermen I have known and 
worked with were not, but he caught 
his readers’ fancies, thrilled and en- 


By JOSEPH CREAMER 








RITING in The Quill last 

month, Robert M. Hyatt, 
Hollywood author of stories 
and articles, chided fiction writ- 
ers for their time-worn, cut 
and dried fashion of presenting 
characters. He charged that 
the characters presented in to- 
day’s fiction, as in the past, are 
cut to pattern and not to life. 

In this answering article, 
Joseph Creamer, New York 
writer associated with one of 
the metropolitan companies 
distributing major popular 
magazines, defends fiction 
writers. 

If they drew their characters 
true to life, he asserts, readers 
wouldn’t like them. Therefore, 
he adds, editors of popular 
magazines can not afford to 
buy stories in which the author 
has been too realistic. There 
would be too much reaction 
from readers and from the cir- 
culation department. 





tertained them and what else could an 
editor, or reader, ask for? 


OW suppose, for the sake of ve- 

racity and argument, Mr. Roche 
was one night stricken with remorse. 
With the complete resignation of the 
true martyr he decides to create a 
“real” character. So, in his next se- 
rial, Mr. Roche presents another hero. 
A “real” character this time, remem- 
ber. This chap, let’s say, stands five 
foot four, he’s a dyspeptic, not decid- 
edly so, just sufficiently afflicted to 
make him a character that will be re- 
membered. 

Certain physical limitations forbid 
his wearing a fedora, so he’s never 
seen without a bowler. He bites his 
fingernails, carries pistachio nuts in 
his pocket, hasn’t got, never had and 
never hopes to have a valet, an ir- 
reparable loss to Mr. Roche, I assure 
you. Worst of all, there’s no reason 
why he should consort with chorus 
girls, have debutantes clinging to his 
tuxedoed arm or sip a whiskey and 
soda sunk deep in a club chair. 

I doubt whether Mr. Roche would 
have encountered any difficulty build- 
ing an entertaining yarn about this 
weird person. But it would be taunt- 


ing fate to do so. His editor would 
raise his hands in horror and before 
long readers would be writing in to 
ask: “What in hell’s got into Mr. 
Roche?” Briefly, Mr. Roche would 
have seriously endangered his career 
and income as a magazine writer. 


E are supposed to be intelligent 

somewhat-thinking creatures, 
living in an otherwise modern age. 
Yet we are still obliged to accept in 
our modern fiction mythical rubbish 
and preposterous notions...” con 
tends Mr. Hyatt. 

My Hyatt flatters the American 
reader. 

I have sat with editors for hours on 
end, the editors of well known Amer 
ican magazines, and watched office 
boys bring baskets of letters into their 
offices. I sometimes shudder when I 
think back and recall some of these 
missives. The childlike belief and 
susceptibility of the American reader 
is rather amazing and nowhere is it 
more apparent than in these honestly 
normal reactions to the magazines they 
read. 

You know and I know and the very 
editor who selects the fiction offered 
readers every day knows, that a de 
mure little maiden may be just as 
wicked a little wench as the serpen 
tine goddess who, with provoking eyes 
and gown that is cut too low for the 
average’s man’s peace of mind, slithers 
her scarlet way through the fiction 
contained in our more emotional 
women’s magazines. But dare let an 
author say so and let an editor be 
brave enough to permit this conten 
tion to enter his pages and in come the 
letters, denouncing the author and 
panning the magazine. 


S a case in point, suppose I bring 
in an experience of my own. 

Several weeks ago I turned out a 
seven thousand word yarn concerning 
two brothers. One was a devil-may 
care lad of 21 or so with marked crim 
inal tendencies, while his brother was 
a hard-working plugger, watchful of 
his brother’s actions and sole provider 
for the mother. 

I put these characters through the 
required contortions; sent the devil- 
may-care brother on a series of esca- 
pades that ended in murder and his 
hard working brother accused of the 
crime. It was “real”; a thing that 

(Continued on page 12) 








Trained Seals and Troupers 


By RUSSELL E. CAMPBELL 


HE “trained seals” of the Indian- 
apolis Star have been barking 
here and there for these last 20 

months or more. They can’t sing, 
they can’t dance, they can’t play the 
fife or the tuba. But they can talk 
and when they talk the crowd roars. 

The trained seals are nothing if not 
a motley crew. They were assembled 
by James A. Stuart, managing editor 
of the Star, one cold day. 

“J. A. S.,” as the Star staff calls him 
when he is not around, had been in- 
vited to address the Bloomington, Ind., 
Rotary Club. Naturally he was ex- 
pected to talk about the technique of 
newspaper publishing. 

Now this would have been very 
simple for J. A. S. under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. He merely would have 
been required to stand on his feet and 
talk to the luncheoneers as he talked 
to his wife in his off hours. 

It happens, however, that Blooming- 
ton not only is the scene of Mr. Stuart’s 
campus days—it is his home town. On 
various occasions he had told various 
groups there about the problems of 
newspaper publishers. J. A. S. needed 
soap. He needed a new routine. 
Speakers, unlike circuses, can’t get 
away with the same show on the same 
grounds year after year. 


HEODORE E. (POP) MYERS, gen- 
eral manager of the Indianapolis 
Motor Speedway, had pulled a stunt, 
Mr. Stuart recalled, that put new 
wine in old bottles. The Indianapolis 
Rotary Club annually pays honor to 
the speedway, its management, and its 
drivers. “Pop,” the grand old man of 
the famous track, called upon several 
of his “boys” for a demonstration of 
the utmost of their loyalty. His 
“boys” are the rugged drivers who risk 
death on the two and one-half mile 
brick oval. They gladly do that for 
“Pop.” But would they stand up be- 
fore an audience and talk? 

It was asking much, but several of 
the most famous drivers, caught, per- 
haps, in a weak moment, consented. 
For 30 minutes Pop fired questions 
at the drivers—simple questions con- 
cerned with the technicalities and the 
mental reactions of race drivers. 

The drivers replied in their best 
race track English, or lack of English. 
The audience reaction was electric. 

“Well,” mused J. A. S., “if ‘Pop’ can 
do that with race drivers, maybe I can 
do half as well with reporters. They 
ought to be at least half as intelligent.” 














HUS came the trained seals. Some 
call them that, some call them the 
“flea circus,” some call them “Stuart’s 
Troubadours.” The program is billed 
as “Ahead of the Headlines.” 

The troupers journeyed to Bloom- 
ington and the vibration in the auto- 
mobiles that carried them wasn’t 
caused by a lack of floating power. It 
was the knocking of the troupers’ 
knees. 

“Who are we,” they grumbled, “to be 
gallivanting around making speeches? 
After all, we are writers.” 

Only one of the “seals” viewed the 
ordeal with abandon. Claude Alonzo 
Mahoney, portly reporter — feature 
writer—orator of the Star staff, al- 
ready had become a seasoned luncheon 
club perorator. Around him this co- 
lossal performance was built. 

“It'll be colossal, all right,” muttered 
Mary E. Bostwick, “a colossal flop. 
Watch everybody go to sleep.” 

Mary, who’s sprightly satirical fea- 
tures and lyrics have made her per- 
haps the most widely and the most 
consistently followed newspaper 
writer in Indiana for 20 years, was a 
“natural” for the show. 

Others in the group were W. Blaine 
Patton, sports editor; Corbin Patrick, 
movie critic; F. Elmer Raschig, edi- 
torial writer; Edna Levey, fashion col- 
umnist; Maurice Early, political 
writer; and Joe Craven, veteran pho- 
tographer. This gave not only a di- 
versity of departmental representation, 
but served to satisfy the curiosity of 


the lay audience as to the appearance 
and the personalities of the various 
types of staff members whose names 
they had seen in the Star. 


HE simple question and answer 

formula was followed in rapid 
manner. J. A. S. shot the questions 
and the seals replied. 

Much to the disgust of the embryo 
performers the Bloomington audience 
found the newspaper workers as 
amusing and entertaining as the In- 
dianapolis audience had found the race 
drivers. The journalists didn’t know 
and they still can’t understand after 
these many months why they were 
anything but utter bores. 

When the managing editor asks 
Mary Bostwick, an aviation enthu- 
siast, to tell about her flying experi- 
ences, she rises tremulously. Her 
eyes get large as saucers. She ducks 
her chin and braces herself and starts 
a dissertation that is even more rapid 
than her style of writing. 

She tells about the “world’s shortest 
balloon trip,” the time she packed food 
and clothing for a prolonged journey, 
only to have the balloon rise over a 
barn and settle on the other side like 
a tired old nag. She tells about her 
only attempt to be a pilot. That was 
in a glider. The glider, towed by an 
automobile, rose from the ground, 
tipped a wing, and piled Mary into a 
heap of broken ribs. 

Then she sits down with a concealed 
“Whew” and listens in amazement as 
the audience laughs. 








“gente are interested in newspapers and the men who make 
them, those who gather and" prepare the news and pictures 


brought to them daily. 


This has been demonstrated by the swarms of people who 


visit newspaper plants for a peep behind the scenes. 


It is fur- 


ther demonstrated by frequent demands for newspapermen and 
women to make personal appearances before luncheon groups, 


at banquets and in schools, etc. 


James A. Stuart, managing editor of the Indianapolis Star, 
meets such requests in an unusual manner described in the ac- 
companying article by Russell E. Campbell, for seven years a 
member of the Star staff as City Hall reporter and special 
writer. Mr. Campbell is now a member of the Associated Press 


bureau at Cleveland, O. 
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NE of the choice yarns of the 
repertoire comes when Patton 
replies to a query as to whether foot- 
ball players get their just deserts in 
the press. Patton tells about the 
time he was a raw freshman on the 
Wabash team many years ago. The 
first kick-off came to him, he caught 
it by blind luck, then closely followed 
the heels of an enormous Swede 
through a broken field to a touchdown. 
“Without that Swede in front of me 
I wouldn’t have gone five yards, yet I 
was hailed in the newspapers the next 
day as ‘the sensational star from In- 
dianapolis,’” Patton explains. 

Raschig tells how to write an edi- 
torial that will please everyone and 
surprises one and all by asserting the 
obituary type of editorial is the hard- 
est to compose. Patrick makes the 
unbelievable statement that movie re- 
viewing soon becomes work, like any- 
thing else, and Early discusses politi- 
cians as personalities. 

Following one of the performances, 
Early evinced deep disgust. 

“Tt all goes to show they don’t know 
what I am talking about,” he snorted. 
“They don’t even know when to 
laugh.” 

He was asked to explain. 

“Don’t you remember?” he said, 
“when Stuart asked me whether poli- 
ticians were any more honest than 
they used to be?” 

Early couldn’t understand it. He 
had replied in his most scholarly and 
thoughtful manner, that he believed— 
yes, he really believed—that the poli- 
ticians were more honest. Then a 
wave of cynicism had swept across his 
face and his nose had curled. 

“Besides,” he unconsciously 
sneered, “we now have the state board 
of public accounts and it keeps track 
of everything.” 

The roar of laughter that followed 
still is a puzzle to the political writer. 


AHONEY terminates the pro- 
gram with an explosive résumé 
of everyday reporter experiences, all 
of which most reporters have encoun- 
tered at various times, but contem- 
plate only as a part of their work. He 
finds mirthful material in the foibles 
of many celebrities he has interviewed. 
The cast of the group is shifted to 
meet various types of audiences. On 
several occasions, Joseph K. Shepard, 
veteran police reporter who accom- 
panied Harry Pierpont and Charles 
Makley from Tucson to Lima, O., after 
the round-up of the Dillinger gang, 
was drafted. Joe is tall and dark and, 
when he wants to be, sinister looking. 
His naive manner of address before 
an audience, however, was so incon- 
gruous with his appearance and his 
subject-matter it gave the audience 
one of their biggest wallops. 
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The troupe has appeared before 
luncheon clubs, high school and uni- 
versity assemblies, church groups and 
other types of meetings. Stuart sizes 
up the kind of audience before him 
and gets it tuned up for the fun and 
entertainment to follow by his intro- 
ductory remarks. He has found that 
the audience likes to have a bit of 





What Organization Has Done for 
British Journalism 


(Continued from page 4) 


ists or organized compositors because 
it held that the General Strike was an 
attempt to stifle the voice of the Press 
as grave as any threat of tyrant in the 
past or dictator in the present. The 
relation of the National Union of Jour- 
nalists to the Trade Unions during 
that General Strike is one of the most 
instructive chapters in the history of 
newspaper organization in our coun- 
try, and I regret that I do not have 
space to deal with it here. Suffice it 
to say, that this experience demon- 
strated beyond all doubt that the over- 
whelming majority of the members of 
the Union considered themselves as 
public servants engaged in perform- 
ing work that was as vital a necessity 
to the community as the supply of 
food. My own feeling is that the true 
newspaperman will in any moment of 
emergency make the same instinctive 
response. 

But with that object lesson before 
us you can readily appreciate that, like 
Agag in the Bible, we have to walk del- 
icately whenever it is proposed that 
some concrete action should be taken 
to force a higher standard of journal- 
istic ethics upon some of our respected 
proprietors. 


AVING said that I felt the Union 

had accomplished some splendid 
successes in its long fight to better 
salaries and conditions, I think it 
might interest you if I gave the pres- 
ent wage scales. The London mini- 
mum is nine guineas a week. As I can 
never work out what the actual ex- 
change rate is nowadays, thanks to 
Mr. Roosevelt, I leave it to ready reck- 
oners to say what this is in dollars, 
but I make it roughly around $46. At 
the same time the cost of living in 
London is much lower than it is in 
New York and therefore nine guineas 
goes a good deal further than $46. 
There is no minimum for juniors in 
London, but a young man cannot be 
employed as a junior for a longer pe- 
riod than three years. There is a 


q 
‘ 


“who’s who” about each staff member, 
which gives him an opportunity both 
to razz and praise them. 

Thus the trained seals carry the 
front page graphically to audiences. 
Active newspaper workers, including 
the seals, continue to scoff and lay 
audiences continue to laugh and ap- 
plaud. What do you make of that? 


forty-four hour week for day workers, 
and a thirty-eight and a half hour week 
for night workers. 

On the provincial daily newspapers 
the senior minimum rates graduate 
from 103 shillings in towns of 100,000 
population to 115 shillings in towns of 
over 250,000 population. Big cities 
such as Manchester pay seven guineas 
minimum though this is not embodied 
in the National Union of Journalists 
agreement. Junior reporters in the 
provinces receive 50 per cent of the 
senior rate at the age of 20 rising 
yearly to the senior rate at the age of 
24. 

In closing, I am certain that one 
strong reason for the success of the 
Union is the tact with which it has 
been conducted. I do not remember 
any occasion in recent years when it 
has not achieved its objectives through 
methods of peaceful persuasion. I 
can, however, recall several incidents 
in which its officers have smoothed 
out difficulties and avoided a fuss 
through a quiet, friendly talk with a 
chairman of a board or a managing 
editor. It has been firm in maintain 
ing what it conceives to be the rights 
of its members, but I do not think it 
has ever been truculent. Since Lord 
Northcliffe’s petulant pamphlet en 
titled “Jam Factory Journalism,” 
which, after all, belongs to the period 
when that remarkable man was sick 
in mind and body, its relations with 
the publishers have been excellent. 
(I would except, of course, the melan- 
choly episode of the General Strike 
when the Union’s central executive 
was torn in pieces by divided loyal- 
ties.) 

During the depression, the Union’s 
relief fund has kept scores of unem- 
ployed newspaper men afloat. I speak 
as a member of rather conservative 
habit of mind who has always been a 
little skeptical of the application of 
trade-union principles to an institution 
so personal and individual as a news- 


(Continued on page 10) 




























































OO many newspapers today limp 

along physically about the same 

as they or their predecessors did 

generations ago, despite the fact that 

reading habits have undergone marked 
changes in recent years. 

The modern newspaper reader has 
little leisure. He doesn’t read—he 
glimpses. Advertisers have been 
quick to note this and to do something 
about it. They tell their stories in 
brief eyefulls. And so should news- 
paper editors—and their headline 
writers. 

Some of these latter, fortunately, 
do; but many papers continue to use 
hard-to-read type faces arranged in 
hard-to-read heads—heads that never 
were very effective, even in the old 
and more leisurely days, and that are 
not at all in keeping with the reading 
tempo of today. This is due in large 
measure to the fact that imitativeness 
has long been a characteristic of the 
newspaper business, and that news- 
paper habits are hard to break. 

From the earliest days of journalism 


TODAY’S HEADLINES 


to the present, comparatively few 
newspapers have dared to be original 
typographically—in a practical and 
adequate contemporaneous way. Tra- 
dition, habit, self-consciousness have 
discouraged originality. 

Just as, in the early days of print- 
ing from movable types, printers 
planned their products to suggest the 
work of the scribes and illuminators 
they competed with and hoped to sup- 
plant, so newspapers have imitated 
other newspapers—their bad features 
along with their better. 

Even many a newspaper, with a 
chance to begin where so many older 
journals might well have left off, pat- 
terns its appearance after some paper 
that has been using the same head 
faces a generation or so, or entrusts 
the important task of dress selection 
te too many people, and not always 
well qualified, who often throw to- 
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No. 1. (top) — Simplified side heads in the Linotype Cloister family. 
Se ST ns Ende: heats noes Al ed Pocter eden. 


By JOHN E. / 


Editor, The Linoty 


gether a type dress the various ele- 
ments of which do not get along well 
together and which causes the paper 
to limp away heavily handicapped in 
appearance from the very start. 

How would an office building look, 
a house, a church, or a school, if de- 
signed by several people with only a 
superficial knowledge of architecture, 
and particularly if the plan agreed on 
and carried out incorporated several 
different and unrelated sets of ideas? 

Yet the appearance of many a news- 
paper suggests such a _ structure— 
many a paper published from an ex- 
pertly planned and handscme build- 
ing—many a reputable and well-edited 
paper copies of which are seen by 
thousands of people who never see the 
fine structure from which the copies 
come, nor meet the ones who produce 
them, but who, consciously or subcon- 
sciously, judge the paper and the peo- 
ple behind it by the printed copies 
they see and read. 


HILE many newspapers have 

changed body-matter faces for 
the better since 1926, comparatively 
few papers have made their head 
dresses as attractive, legible and other- 
wise effective as they could be, and 
in a practical, profitable way. 

Many newspapers continue to use 
headline faces dating from before the 
Civil War—faces the selection and use 
of which were dictated by economic 
conditions that do not apply to the 
same degree today—and that are just 
as unattractive now and as hard to 
read as they were then. 

Economic reasons were largely re- 
sponsible for the comparatively wide 
use of condensed gothic capitals for 
newspaper heads many years ago. 

Gothics were selected and used by 
many newspapers then largely be- 
cause, in those days of hand setting, 
fonts of gothics had no light lines or 
serifs to wear down or break off from 
oft-repeated use—an important con- 
sideration when the putting in of a 
new font of display type was some- 
thing of an occasion in many an im- 
pecunious newspaper plant. 

And many more newspaper heads 
were set in gothic capitals then than 
in gothic capitals and lower-case, be- 
cause a font of capitals could be pur- 
chased at about half the price of a font 
that included lower-case characters as 
well as capitals. In fact, the demand 
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for gothic lower-case in the old days 
was so slight that many type founders 
offered only the capitals of many of 
their gothics. They felt that the de- 
mand for the lower-case characters 
would be insufficient to warrant the 
making of the necessary drawings and 
the cutting of the necessary punches. 


OTHIC capitals were popular in 

many newspaper plants many 
years ago for another reason. Nearly 
all newspaper plants then did job work 
as well as newspaper publishing, and 
a high percentage of that commercial 
printing consisted of sales bills for 
farmers, and gothic capitals seemed 
quite the thing for farmers’ sales bills 
—so much so, in fact, that certain of 
those gothics became known, in com- 
posing-room parlance, as “stud-horse 
gothics.” 

Consequently, many an impecunious 
newspaper publisher and job printer 
of other days, when planning a head 
dress for his paper, had at least one 
eye on his job department and its sales 
bills, and he usually chose gothic 
capitals. 

Habit is a strong things in the news- 
paper business, and many a newspaper 
continues to use the same kind of un- 
sightly and hard-to-read condensed 
gothic capitals that it used a genera- 
tion or two ago, even though the eco- 
nomic reasons that dictated the use of 
such faces then no longer apply to the 
same degree. In these days, when 
most of the lines in a newspaper are 
composed by machine, a font of ma- 
trices of one kind of face should last 
just about as long as a font of any 
other kind—should last for years. 

Not, however, that gothics—more 
properly sans serif faces—cannot be 
good in themselves. Some of the sans 
serifs available today are excellent 
faces of their kind, are much more at- 
tractive than most of the old gothics, 
afford just as good or better letter 
counts, and are much easier to read. 


NE of the greatest improvements 

in newspaper make-up made in 
the last twenty years was made in 1918, 
when the New York Tribune, now the 
Herald Tribune, was enterprising and 
daring enough to come out with what 
then was regarded as a revolutionary 
newspaper dress—with news heads in 
capitals and lower-case in a single good 
type family—the Bodoni family; with 


a news head dress at once unusually 
attractive and unusually easy to read. 

That was a decidedly forward step 
for journalism, as many newspapers 
since have improved the effectiveness 
of their products by adopting that plan 
or variations of it—by presenting most 
of their heads in capitals and lower 
case, rather than entirely in capitals, 
and in a single good type family or 
closely related families. 

Ten years later, in 1928, another 
forward step was taken, by the Morn- 
ing Telegraph of New York City, 
which came out with, among other 
things, simplified side heads that were 
easy to write, easy to set and easy to 
read. 

The Linotype News was quick to 
appreciate the merits of such heads, 
and it has presented numerous varia- 
tions of them through many issues. 

One of those head plans (see Illus- 
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tration No. 1) presented simplified 
side heads, with no more than two 
decks given to even the most impor 
tant stories, in the bold branch of the 
Linotype Cloister family. Another is 
sue of The Linotype News (see Illus 
tration No. 2) presented the same sort 
of heads in Linotype Bodoni Bold and 
Poster Bodoni. 

Issue after issue, until November, 
1930, The Linotype News continued to 
present different versions of those sim 
plified heads, and something like 60 
newspapers—but no large dailies— 
had adopted them by September, 
1929. 


N November, 1930, and for several 

issues following that date, we tem 
porarily abandoned such heads to 
come out with an even more radical 
head plan—a plan still limiting heads 
to two decks but with the first deck of 
a main head consisting of only one line 
extending across two, three, four, five 
or six columns, and with adjacent first 
decks alternating from heavy to light 
faces. 
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Then we took up again the simpli- 
fied one- and two-column side head 
plan and continued to present it, with 
various changes and in many more 
issues. 

In July, 1934, the Cleveland News, 
a metropolitan daily edited by Earle 
Martin, came out with simplified side 
heads, and with even the most impor- 
tant stories given no more than two 
decks; but in recent issues the Cleve- 
land News has been confining nearly 
all of its heads to single decks of no 
more than three lines set flush at the 
left. And that same paper has 
changed the date-line treatment of its 
front page, using a tapered dash in 
place of a rule above its date line, as 
suggested by Illustration No. 3. 

In March of this year The Linotype 
News introduced another out-of-the- 
ordinary head effect on its front page, 
as suggested by Illustration No. 4. 

That page, with all heads in Lino- 
type Memphis Bold, and with most of 
the heads given simplified flush treat- 
ment, presented a main banner in two 
full lines of 84-point Memphis Bold, 
with a two-column drop in 30-point 
Memphis Bold. 

Below the center fold appeared a 
secondary banner in 48-point Memphis 
Bold (a banner introducing a three- 
part story), with three two-column 
pyramids in 18-point Memphis Bold 
dropping from it. 

Most of the jim dashes on the page 
were presented flush at the left, with 
the top dash of each pair five picas 
wide and the lower dash eight picas 
wide. 


T the present time, more and more 
newspaper publishers and edi- 
tors are becoming more and more 
headline-conscious — are appreciating 
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the fact that reading habits have un- 
dergone marked changes in recent 
years, and that outmoded headlines 
will have to be remodeled if those con- 
ditions are to be met. 

This is demonstrated by the headline 
experiments that have been appear- 
ing in a growing number of news- 
papers in this country since last fall. 
Even though many of those experi- 
ments have centered about a revamp- 
ing of the ancient so-called “British 
type” of headline, or “label” head, and 
some of the results have been far from 
attractive, the very fact that experi- 
ments are being made is in itself de- 
cidedly encouraging. 

Just what specific forms the most 
effective newspaper headlines of the 
near future will take, it would be naive 
to attempt at this time to predict. But 
if newspaper publishers and editors 
are on the job, the new headlines will 
be considerably simpler than many of 
those now employed. 

For one thing, they will consist of 
fewer decks than do many of the mul- 
tiple-deck heads that have been 
dragged along, and as so much “dead 
freight,” through the years to today. 
For another, they will be set in better 
and more appropriate type faces, with 
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most of the lines in capitals and lower- 
case, rather than entirely in capitals. 

All of which is a longer way of say- 
ing that the new headlines will be 
easier to read. 

(In his second article, which will 
appear in the September issue, Mr. 
Allen will discuss various types of sim- 
plified side heads, with examples.) 


W hat Organization Has Done 


for British Journalism 
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paper. During the years that I was an 
active member my vote was always 
cast against affiliation with the com- 
positors’ and other unions for reasons 
that seemed to me abundantly justi- 
fied during the General Strike. But 
recalling the wretched conditions of 
employment that prevailed in news- 
paper world, particularly in the pro- 
vinces 20 years ago, I feel the Union 
is entitled to the gratitude of all of 
us. At the same time I would repeat 
my warning that both the Union and 
the Institute represent British meth- 
ods of approaching a purely British 
problem. 
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PROPAGANDA 


PROPAGANDA AND PROMO- 
TIONAL ACTIVITIES—an Annotated 
Bibliography, by Harold D. Lasswell, 
Ralph D. Casey and Bruce Lannes 
Smith. University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis. 1935. 450 pp. $3.50. 


Not only newspapermen but also the 
general public have become conscious 
of the weight and importance of prop- 
aganda in the modern world. Prop- 
aganda did not begin, as many seem to 
think, with the World War; but its 
emergence as a high art and a major 
industry dates from about that time. 
In the ensuing 20 years the world has 
come to accept propaganda as a major 
social force, and to view its manifesta- 
tions as virtuous or vicious according 
to individual opinions and feelings. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that a 
bibliography of literature on the sub- 
ject should appear. What is surpris- 
ing is that there has been so much 
written about it—enough to fill a vol- 
ume of 450 large pages, with briefly 
annotated citations. The co-authors 
have executed an immense task in 
gathering their material, bringing it 
from almost every language in which 
there is printing; they have produced 
an amazingly complete and authorita- 
tive handbook for the student of pro- 
motional activities. The book will 
doubtless be the guide in its field for 
years. 

Professor Lasswell opens the book 
with a 30-page essay on “The Study 
and Practice of Propaganda.” The 
bibliography proper is divided into 
seven parts, each extensively sub- 
divided: Propaganda Strategy and 
Technique, Propaganda Classified by 
the Name of the Promoting Group, 
Propaganda Classified by the Response 
to Be Elicited, the Symbols and Prac- 
tices of Which Propaganda Makes Use 
or to Which It Adapts Itself, the Chan- 
nels of Propaganda, the Measurement 
of the Effects of Propaganda, and 
Propagand:z. and Censorship in Modern 
Society. In its thousands of titles 
there will obviously be tons of gold for 
the delver into problems of prop- 
aganda, newspaper influence, publicity 
practices, radio effectiveness and 
scores of similar subjects. 

Professor Lasswell is associate pro- 
fessor of political science and Mr. 
Smith research assistant in political 
science at the University of Chicago; 
Professor Casey is chairman of the de- 
partment of journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. The book was 


prepared under the direction of the 
Advisory Committee on Pressure 
Groups and Propaganda, Social 
Science Research Council. It con- 
tains both author and subject index. 
—MitTcHett V. CHARNLEY, University 
of Minnesota. 


MOBILIZING FOR CHAOS, by 
Prof. O. W. Riegel, Yale University 
Press, New Haven, $2.50. 


Efforts of nations, particularly in 
Europe, to regiment the minds of their 
citizens by control of the press and 
communication facilities are described 
with impressive detail by Professor 
Riegel in this penetrating volume. He 
shows that in many countries the 
frenzy of World War propaganda has 
been equalled in peace time. 

He describes how Hitler has shack- 
led the press of Germany and popular- 
ized radio receiving sets so weak they 
can hear only his own powerful sta- 
tions—how Poland built the biggest 
broadcasting station in the world at 
Warsaw “to jam” Soviet programs. 

The story of the subsidy of the 
Havas press association by France is 
given in detail and he casts some 
doubt as to the objectivity and impar- 
tiality of all press associations where 
matters of nationalism are concerned. 

“The world is moving rapidly into 
an era of universal obstruction of the 
free flow of information and opinion,” 
he writes. “In the name of national- 
ism, the fetish of the decade, freedom 
of speech and the press has already 
been denied to approximately nine- 
tenths of the world’s population, in- 
cluding the populations of Russia, 
China, Japan, Germany, Italy, Aus- 
tria, most colonial possessions, and 
smaller states in the Balkans and 
South America.” 

The writer shows how America’s 
lack of unified communications has 
weakened her position at international 
parleys and enabled foreign monop- 
olies at the other end of the wire to 
increase rates. It is a provoking vol- 
ume which leaves the reader thinking 
that the United States should either 
take steps to protect its position or 
should sponsor a real international ef- 
fort to keep open the channels of 
communication. 

Professor Riegel is director of the 
Washington and Lee School of Jour- 
nalism. He was formerly a member 
of the European staff of the Chicago 
Tribune and New York Daily News.— 
Tom Maunoney, the Buffalo Times. 
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the newspaper field, you will 
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Why Fiction Characters Are Fakes 


(Continued from page 5) 


could have happened in real life. But 
. . » | made the mistake of sympathiz- 
ing with the devil-may-care lad. I de- 
scribed how as hard-boiled as he was, 
he loved his mother, proved how she 
was the only person he ever thought 
of or considered and, so, let the other 
brother take the “rap.” 

This story was offered by my agent 
to the editor of a national magazine. 
Back came the story with a letter read- 
ing as follows: 

“ ... 1 like this yarn and think it 
would make an interesting story for 
Blank Magazine, but the brother, 
Jerry, is not in character. If you can 
have Creamer change this about so 
that Jerry pays for the crime he com- 
mits and yet, leave the mother and 
other brother happy in the end, I 
should like to see it again.” 


N other words, Jerry, the devil-may- 

care brother, was not cut to meas- 
ure for American readers. He was 
not the type of character they have 
been educated to expect in magazine 
fiction. And if you imagine this is 
just a lot of rot, I can offer the circu- 
lation statements of many magazines 


that have lost readers by the thousands 
because they deliberately ignored this 
basic rule. 

Kay Boyle, Thomas Wolfe, Sher- 
wood Anderson, Morley Callaghan 
and a few other authors will continue 
to create real characters with traits 
utterly different to those held up to 
ridicule by Mr. Hyatt, but it will be 
many years, if at all, before you en- 
counter them in the pages of maga- 
zines and newspapers catering to that 
great public that comprises more than 
80 per cent of American readers. 

Authors will continue to “fake”; 
characters will be “fakes” and readers 
will respond to these “fakes” and baw] 
to high heaven when we dare diverge 
from them. Such, crazy as it is, is 
this fiction racket and those who suc- 
ceed and eventually land in Collier’s, 
the Saturday Evening Post, Liberty, 
et al, are the people who can write 
the type of fiction these various editors 
publish and forget “real” characters, 
that is, characters dissimilar to those 
mentioned by Mr. Hyatt. Characters 
who, in other words, do not offer an 
escape from the things we encounter 
day after day. 








dramatic reportorial experiences. 
We want the 


reporter had pushed you? 


| newspaper work, $25.00. 


will be paid for at our regular rates. 
| the judge of the contest. 

| 

1935. 


dressed to: 


225 West 39th Street 








Prizes for Reporters’ Own Stories 


The American Press believes its readers are interested in first-person stories of 


story behind the story.” 
paper, but the adventure of the reporter himself in getting the the story—the excit- 
ing episode, the risk accepted and overcome in covering an assignment. 
We want real adventure stories of newspaper reporting—true stories, not fic- 
tionized in any way, written by the men who lived them. 
How close, for example, did you ever come to death in the pursuit of news? 
Did you ever have to fight your way out of a tough spot into which your work as a 


These are merely suggestions of some of the dramatic phases of newspaper 
work, which have come within the experience of most reporters. 


! | 


_ We want those stories 


To get them, The American Press offers the following cash prizes: 
For the best true, first-person story of a dramatic experience in 


For the second best, $15.00. For the third best, $10.00. 


Any other story submitted in this contest and published in The American Press 
| The Editor of The American Press is to be 


The deadline for stories for this prize competition is midnight, November 1, 


For a story to be eligible for a prize it must not exceed 1,000 words in length. 
All contributions should be marked “Submitted in Prize Contest,” and ad- 


EDITOR, THE AMERICAN PRESS | 


Not what the reporter wrote for his 


New York, N. Y. 
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AT DEADLINE 


By R. L. P 
(Continued from page 2) 

“This guy,” reported Kimball dis- 
gustedly, “won’t talk.” 

“Won't talk,” retorted Mathews. 
“Listen, you go back and MAKE him 
talk!” 

Several minutes passed. Then the 
door of the city room banged open and 
in strode Kimball. Ranging himself 
alongside Mathews’ desk, Kimball 
declared: 

“Here’s your cab driver. Now YOU 
make him talk!” 

P.S. The cab driver talked before 
he left the office. 

















CONTEST JUDGES NAMED 


Judges for the journalism research con- 
test sponsored by the research committee 
of Sigma Delta Chi, professional journal- 
istic fraternity, have been announced by 
Dr. Alfred M. Lee, of the University of 
Kansas, chairman, as: M. V. Atwood, 
Gannett Newspapers, secretary of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors; 
John E. Stempel of the New York Sun, 
president of Sigma Delta Chi; Prof. Oscar 
W. Riegel, of Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity; Prof. Frank L. Mott, of Iowa State 
University; and Dr. Lee. 

An award of $50 will be made at the fra- 
ternity’s annual convention this fall for 
the outstanding piece of research in jour- 
nalism completed during the year ending 


_September 30, 1935. All inquiries regard- 


ing this award should be addressed to 
Dr. Lee in care of the Journalism Depart- 
ment, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 





SCHOLARSHIP RECOGNIZED 


One hundred and eighteen journalism 
seniors graduating in June from 35 uni- 
versities and colleges received Sigma 
Delta Chi Scholarship awards, bestowed 
annually since 1927 by the national pro- 
fessional journalistic fraternity. Prof. 
Ralph L. Crosman, head of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism at the University of 
Colorado and chairman of the fraternity’s 
scholarship committee, has announced. 

The awards are made to those graduat- 
ing seniors in accredited schools and de- 
partments of journalism, where there are 
chapters of Sigma Delta Chi, who have 
excellent ratings in all their studies for 
the four years of university or college 
work. 

The recipients were presented the cer- 
tificates at commencement exercises or at 
special convocations. The fraternity’s 
scholarship committee, composed of Prof. 
Crosman, Prof. Franklin C. Banner, di- 
rector of the Department of Journalism, 
Pennsylvania State College and Prof. 
Francis E. Charles, Department of Jour- 
nalism at Kansas State College, made «he 
awards upon recommendations from the 
schools and departments of journalism 
effected. 
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WHO «» WHAT «” WHERE 














Henry McLeop (Washington State ’31) 
is assistant city editor of the Seattle Daily 
Times. 

+ + *” 

Bos Bassett (Washington State ’27) is 
now mayor of Washtucna, Wash., where 
he is manager of a hardware and imple- 


ment store. 
~ * * 


Cuartes E. Snyper, editor of the Chi- 
cago Daily Drovers Journal and a past 
national president of Sigma Delta Chi, 
national professional journalistic frater- 
nity, recently received from the Iowa 
State College chapter of the organization 
a gavel made of a new product called 
Maizolith, developed in the school’s chem- 
ical laboratories from cornstalks. The 
gavel was presented as a symbol of esteem 
for Mr. Snyder, a member of the Iowa 
State chapter, who served as national 
president during 1931-1933. 


* * * 


Deane Jones (Montana °31) has been 
made city editor of the Daily Missoulian, 
Missoula, Montana. 


* * * 


At SHak (Montana ’24) has recently 
published a war novel, “Soul Wounds,” 
which is being well received. 


* * + 


Witutiam Ketty (Montana ’29), editor 
of the Flathead County Monitor, has taken 
time off to represent his county in the 
Montana State Legislature. 


* * * 


Tom Mooney (Montana ’32), director 
of publicity for Glacier National Park dur- 
ing the summer months, is employed on 
the Montana Record-Herald at Helena, 
Montana, during the session of the State 
Legislature. He also is writing a history 
of the Montana Medical Association. 


* * * 


ScnerreL L. Watquist (Kansas ’33), 
formerly field representative of the To- 
peka Daily Capital, is now agency man- 
ager of the circulation department of 
Household Magazine, a Capper publica- 
tion. 

* iol * 

Davin Donovan (Minnesota 34) is now 
in the publicity department of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Schenectady, New 
York. 





Announcing the New 


1935 Balfour Blue Book 


The Smart Revue of Fraternity Jewelry 
Rings Compacts avors 
Bracelets Gifts 


Sole Official Jeweler to Sigma Delta Chi 
L.G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


Attleboro Massachusetts 














Dean Walter Williams, of the School of Journalism of the University of Missouri, for 
many years one of the outstanding journalistic figures of the world, died July 29 at his 


home in Columbia, Mo., after having been in ill health for many months. 


A résumé 


of his career and a tribute to his life of service are to be found on the next page. 


Frep Stiner (Montana 32) is editor and 
publisher of the Troy (Montana) Ranger. 


* * * 


JaNE Francis Town.ey, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Townley, of Sioux 
City, Iowa, and Apert R. HOorR.INGs 
(Minnesota ’34) were married in Central 
Union church, Honolulu, on June 13. 
Mr. Horlings, publisher of the Whiting 
(lowa) Argus from 1930 to 1932, was re- 
cently appointed instructor in English in 
the University of Hawaii. He will teach 


three courses in journalism and work in 
the University news service 
* * * 

C. Harotp Lauck (Washington and Le: 
Associate), instructor in journalism and 
superintendent of the journalism labora 
tory of Washington and Lee, was awarded 
first prize in the typographic contest “o: 
the printing teachers of the United States 
and Canada at the annual conference on 
printing education in Boston, June 24-25, 
1935. 
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AS WE VIEW IT 











WALTER WILLIAMS 


HEY laid to rest the other day a man to whom modern 

journalism and those of the profession owe a tremen- 
dous debt. It is a debt that will yield interest and divi- 
dends for years to come. 

Walter Williams, one-time printer’s devil who rose to 
international prominence in journalistic affairs, who 
founded one of the country’s major schools of journalism 
and served as its dean for more than a quarter-century, 
died in his home at Columbia, Mo., July 29, after having 
been ailing in health for an extended period. 

The things he accomplished, beginning that long distant 
day when he walked into the office of the Boonville (Mo.) 
Topic and asked for and received a job, make an imposing 
list. No man ever derived more pleasure from his calling, 
no man ever gave more in return. 





E learned the case and became a job printer. Then 

he turned reporter, contributing personal items and 
then news stories to the paper of which he became part 
owner by saving a portion of his meager wages. In the 
course of time he became editor of the paper and then 
came the first of a long series of journalistic honors— 
he became the “boy president” of the Missouri Press 
Association. 

Walter Williams presently left his home town and tried 
his hand at newspaper work in Kansas City, St. Louis 
and New York. But there was something lacking in 
metropolitan journalism for him. He went back to Mis- 
souri, locating at Columbia where he began working for 
$25 a week on the Columbia Herald. Presently he was 
sitting in the editor’s chair, his paper recognized as one 
of the best edited country papers in America and his col- 
umn, “The East Window,” as one of the best of its kind. 


S he continued his editorial work, he became more 
and more convinced of the importance and responsi- 
bilities of journalism—that the men who gathered and 
interpreted the news should be university-trained just as 
those who chose law, medicine, engineering and other 
professions—that there should be journalism schools. 
He worked steadily in behalf of such a school for the 
University of Missouri and when the school finally was 
authorized, Walter Williams was the man selected as its 


dean. The school opened in September, 1908, one of its 
innovations being a daily newspaper that was used as a 
laboratory. Walter Williams remained dean of the school 
from that time forward, even while he was serving as 
acting president and then president of the University of 
Missouri. He was made Dean Emeritus only a few weeks 
ago. 

He instituted Journalism Week; he was one of the spon- 
sors and the first president of the Press Congress of the 
World; he was a fellow of the British Institute of Jour- 
nalists and a member of the National Union of Journalists 
in Great Britain; he was the first president of the Amer- 
ican Association of Schools and Departments of Journal- 
ism; he was a past-president of the Pan-American 
Congress of Journalists; served as honorary president of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic fraternity and 
later was honored in the same manner by Kappa Tau 
Alpha, national honorary journalistic fraternity; he wrote 
the world famous “Journalist’s Creed,” 10 books, several 
short stories, histories and numerous articles. 


HERE were other accomplishments and honors crowded 
into the fruitful 71 years of this man who believed in 
journalism as a profession and did so much to make it 
recognized as such. 
His career furnishes a remarkable demonstration of the 
good one man can accomplish in a lifetime. 


e 
SPRUCING UP 


ERE and there over the country, newspapers are 
stepping out in attractive new garb—new style 
make-up and headlines. 

Editors and publishers are trying to give their papers 
more reader-appeal, to attract and hold the attention of 
readers and make their perusal of the news columns 
easier. They are achieving better looking papers and are 
to be congratulated. 

There is this to remember, however, that too much at- 
tention can be given to dress and show and not enough to 
the actual substance of the paper. Such a situation 
would prove fatal in the end, for, in newspapers, as in 
people, there must be something to back up surface 
appearance. 








YOU CAN'T PLEASE EVERYONE |! 


HE editor who shapes the policy of his paper so as to 

please everyone, in order to insure the ringing of his 

cash register, succeeds in pleasing exactly no one, and 
is usually doomed to certain failure. If he measures the 
quality of his news stories and editorial comment by the 
wishes and feelings of his advertising clientele, his paper 
will be about as colorless as a last year’s bird nest. If he 
fawns upon his public, and refers to every advertiser as “one 
of our leading citizens,” his prestige is gome—he has sold 
out for a mess of advertising pottage. If he evades telling 
the truth in matters of public interest in order to shield some 
offender who may temporarily bring gain, he is selling the 
self-respect of his paper, and at what a cost!”—-Wa.rer Crim, 
publisher, Salem (Ind.) Republican in the N. E. A. Bulletin. 








BEHIND THE 


HEADLINES 


GRIST FOR THE NEWS MILL 


LL knowledge, of whatsoever kind, is pure grist to the 

mill of any man who follows a journalistic career, 

whether as publisher, editor, or reporter; the more he 
knows, the better is he qualified for his job. The day of the 
illiterate or half-literate newspaper adventurer, who could 
set up in business with a ‘shirt-tail full of type’ and no other 
equipment, has vanished into the limbo of the dim and 
distant past.”—R. Cuartton Wricut, for many years editor 
and publisher of the Columbia (S. C.) Record, at Founders’ 
Day banquet of Florida chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. 


“There is no substitute for a resourceful editorial depart- 
ment in the production of a successful newspaper.”—Editor 
& Publisher. 
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Wanted— 


Executive Editor for Large Daily! 


The following letter was received by the Personnel Bureau very 
recently: 


“Personnel Bureau of Sigma Delta Chi, 
836 Exchange Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





Gentlemen : 

“We should like to receive applications for a position of executive editor 
of our paper. Nosalary limit. We are willing to pay to get the most able 
man possible for we believe our opportunities demand the best. 


Yours very truly, 





, Publisher.” 


This Position Is Now Open! 


Members who are qualified to hold such a position are urged to \ 
write the Personnel Bureau IMMEDIATELY, giving an outline of 
personal, education and experience records, together with minimum 
salary requirements. The standard registration form will be sent 
later. 
This newspaper is a daily with more than 25,000 circulation—the 
only daily in the city. The city is relatively young, is progressive, 
and located in the West. Investigation shows the paper to be of 
. good reputation and financially sound. 








To Members Experienced in Journalism and All Allied Fields: 
The above letter is only one of many being sent to the Personnel 
Bureau in search of experienced men. Some of the positions called 
to our attention during July were: Editorial man ona leading trade 
journal; copyreader on an Eastern daily; agricultural radio exten- 
sion editor at an Eastern state college; a public relations man with 
a large national organization in the East; publicity man, with trade 
paper experience, wanted by a large Chicago commercial firm; two 
professorships in journalism at state universities, and two instruc- 
torships in colleges. 

The position you want may have been in this group—or may be 
referred to the Personnel Bureau TOMORROW! Write immedi- 
ately for the registration form so that you will hear about positions 
for which you are qualified. The registration fee is only $1—for 
three vears. 


PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 


James C. Kiper, Director 
836 Exchange Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


“Puts the Right Man in the Right Place” 























Now Available 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER’S 


Semi-Annual Index 


( January to June, 1935 ) 


We now have available, extra copies of EDITOR & PUBLISHER’S 
Semi-Annual Index. The Index, carefully and thoroughly com- 
piled, will serve as a complete and compact historical summary of 


the newspaper, advertiser and publisher events of the first half 


of 1935. 


Having more than 40 pages, The Index is printed and trimmed to 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER size. It can be easily inserted in your 


personal file or kept for ready reference. 


Single copy of Index $2.50; Additional copies $2.00 each. The 
supply is limited. Order at once. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


SUITE 1700 TIMES BUILDING, TIMES SQUARE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















